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The Editor Says 


“REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON 1861-65" 


E hope to publish a review of this 

extraordinary picture of Washing- 

ton during the fateful years of the 
Civil War by Margaret Leech (Harper & Bros., 
$3.50). And we hope that the President of the 
United States and the Honorable Secretary of 
War Mr. Stimson will take the time out of their 
busy days to read this book and to reflect on 
the passages dealing with the creation of Negro 
regiments. 
“Early in June a disorderly gang made an 
attack on the contraband camp and seriously 
wounded several Negroes.” “So numerous 
were the assaults on colored soldiers that a spe- 
cial military commission was appointed to ex- 
amine the cases.” 

“A few days later a company of blacks were 
permitted to parade through the city. Fully 
armed, uniformed and equipped they attracted 
a curious crowd. . . . Later in the month five 
colored companies, almost all jet black ‘real 
Negro,’ . . . marched down the Avenue to at- 
tend prayer meeting. There was something for- 
midable in their appearance. No insults or out- 
breaks were reported in the press. By that time 
Washington, scanning the news of the fierce 
fighting on the Mississipi, had learned that at 
Port Hudson and Millikens Bend colored regi- 
ments had fought with desperate bravery and 
suffered heavy losses. The disciplined, dark- 
faced men in there were beginning to be ac- 
cepted as soldiers.” 

And then this magnificent passage: “Before 
the need of replenishing the depleted armies, 
the losses at Gettysburg had been 23,000 men, 
the prejudice against enlisting Negroes faded. 
Late in the summer General Grant wrote the 
President that the arming of the Negro, with 
the emancipation of the slaves, was the heaviest 
blow yet given the confederacy... . 

“By the time that Mr. Lincoln journeyed up 
to Gettysburg in November, to read his short 
and simple speech over the vast graveyard of 
the battlefield, the Union was strong in determ- 
ination that, at whatever cost, white and black 
together would win this brothers’ War.” 


* * * * * * 


It is a sad commentary on the state of dem- 
ocracy in America that the Negro soldier in 
1941 is but little better off, if at all, than he 


was in 1863. Political pressures in various 
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states have created a few units of Negr 
militia officered by Negroes but that i 
about all. The War Department itself adher 
to the policy of separation and segregation o! 
Negro units which might have been excused i 
03 but for which there is no real excuse in 1941 
The fallacy of this policy was conclusively) 
proved in the World War, and is being demon- 
strated every day. Just recently the New York 
Times published a dispatch to the effect that 
the 366th Infantry Negro regiment was not per- 
mitted to particpate in manoeuvres in North 
Carolina because of the fear of racial friction 
In the event of war will the same craven fears 
determine the place of Negro soldiers in the 
battle line? Will the War Department repeat 
the ghastly errors of World War number one ? 
For in the first World War, in order to preserve 
the War Department's racial concepts, the 15th 
Negro regiment, National Guard, New York. 
was exiled to a French brigade. The General 
Staff of the A.E.F. did not wish Negro Ameri- 
can soldiers and white American soldiers to 
fight and die together. And this was also true 
of the 370th, 371st and 372nd infantry regi- 
ments, all of whom were brigaded with the 
French. 


At present the War Department is engaged 
in excruciating mental acrobatics to devise 
means to limit or exclude Negroes from certain 
branches of the Service. This course of action 
is compelled by the racial policy of the War 
Department. For as a matter of fact the policy 
of racial segregation in the Army creates moun- 
tainous difficulties and invites a criminal waste 
of the taxpayer's money. The alternative is to 
limit the Negro’s opportunity for service since 
the establishment of duplicate airfields, camps, 
training centers on the basis of race demands 
additional sums added to the already enormous 
amounts now being spent. The result is obvious 
and inevitable. Only a gesture can be or is be- 
ing made toward training Negro soldiers. A 
single airfield at Tuskegee for a Pursuit Squad- 
ron, some inconsequential training for light 
tanks and isolated, uncoordinated training of a 
few Negroes in artillery and signal corps. And 
this seventy-cight years after Negro soldiers 
broke the back of the Confederacy in the war 
between the states, and less than a quarter of 
a century after Negro soldiers had died for dem- 
ocracy on the fields of France. 

We won't speak of the Navy or the Marine 
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Corps, from which Negro citizens are complete- 
y excluded. We won’t even mention such units 
is parachute troops for which no Negroes are 
being trained. Modern war demands coordinat- 
ed effort of every unit both on the offense and 
lefense. And the problem which the War De- 
partment is attempting to solve is how to 
achieve that coordination and unity with Ne- 
gro soldiers—who have neither been trained 
with—nor have the respect or confidence of 
their white compatriots. The answer is: It can’t 
be done. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


With apologies to Mr. Dan Golenpaul, Mr. 
Clifton Fadiman, Mr. Oscar Levant, Mr. John 
hieran, and Mr. F. P. Adams for the use of the 
title of their very informative and stimulating 
Radio Program. 


N September the 6th the President of 
the United States issued an executive 
order to heads of all departments and 
independent establishments of the government 
requesting them to take prornpt action to elimi- 
nate discrimination on the basis of race, color 


or religion in employment procedure and prac- 
tice in their respective bureaus and departments. 
The executive order in the form of a letter 
was the result of recommendations by the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice appointed 
by the President, which had brought to his at- 
tention the widespread racial discrimination 
which existed in the Federal government. 

Opportunity is eager to publish the results 
which have followed from the President’s order. 
We will be just as prompt in according credit 
for demonstrations of fair play on the part of 
government officials as we are to criticize ad- 
versely bigotry and hypocrisy. We would like 
to know how many eligible colored citizens have 
been appointed to the Navy Department, the 
War Department, the FHA, the HOLC, the 
Department of the Interior, the Treasury De- 
partment, the Department of Justice, the Agni- 
cultural Department, the OPM, etc. We would 
like to know in order to inform the anxious 
readers of Opportunity just what positions 
these Negroes occupy, their civil service grade 
and status; whether or not they work together 
with other citizens or have been shoved into 
some corner and limited to special assignments 
involving Negroes alone. 


Things the Moon Has Seen 


By JAMES E. DYKES 


HAT fearful things the moon has 


cen! At night, 


When darkness masks the gruesome face of sin, 


She must have often 


(i qualid lums. 


Too otten he be holds the 


Of human hearts grown cold and petrified. 


and hopele 


sickened al the ight 


, twisted men. 
lrage dj 
j 


And she is chilled and terrified to see 


A hate-mad world committing suicide. 








Mistress of midnight watches, you are wise! 


Such wisdom breeds contempt, but do not scorn 
These withered shapes of men; cover your eyes 
With some white bits of cloud until the morn 
Cover your face, pale moon; for you have seen 


Enough of ghastly things to turn you green. 











ITH almost the rapidity of the 

famed blitzkrieg, racial invasion 

has recently come to Chicago; and 
in the process one population group has been 
almost totally displaced by an invading element. 
Chicago's Washington Park community, the 
scene of this movement, presents an extremely 
interesting study in the dynamics of social in- 
vasion, population shifts and racial competition 
and adjustment. In the brief period of seven 
or eight months Washington Park has under- 
gone practically a complete transformation. Its 
racial composition changed almost overnight. 
Indeed, the movement has been so rapid that 
the usual rigid barrier and relationships of ra- 
cial segregation have broken down, though 
there is little to indicate that the breakdown is 
more than temporary. 

This drama cf social interaction got fully un- 
derway in the fall of 1940 when the United 
States Supreme Court found that the covenant 
which had kept Negroes out of the Washington 
Park district was faulty, although invasion of 
that part of the area adjoining the old Negro 
community had begun earlier. Though not 1n- 
volving the validity of restrictive covenants as 
such, the court’s decision was the signal for a 
concerted rush for the housing facilities of this 
area. This was a natural result of the condi- 
tions which exist in the Chi ago Negro com- 
munity. Like New York City, Chicago has been 
a chief goal of the great and continuous migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South. But unlike 
New York, Chicago has not allowed any con- 
siderable part of the excessive population of the 
main Negro neighborhood to be absorbed into 
other areas; almost a third of the Negroes of 
New York City, 103,036, live in sections othe 
than Harlem. (This, of course, is not to minim- 
ize the housing problem in Harlem, which is also 
acute. But in Chicago, the walls of segregation 
have been kept so high and solid that teeming 
thousands of Negroes have been squeezed 
into an area on the South Side much too smal! 
for them. As a result, the maximum desirable 
population of this area was reached and passed 
long ago. 

Permanent overcrowding is probably mor 
intense among Negroes here than anywhere else 
.in the country. For example, the colored ele- 
ment of Chicago increased over 148 percent 
between 1910 and 1920, from 44,000 to almost 
109,000, in round numbers. By 1930 the pop- 
ulation had more than doubled again, an in- 
crease of 113.7 percent to 233,903. During 
this twenty-year period, the white population 
increased by only about 21 percent. Thus the 
problem of absorbing the additional white mi- 
grants has not been relatively as great. Not be- 
ing hemmed in by artificial residential barriers, 
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Racial 


Invasion 


@ By ROBERT E. MARTIN 


thcir expansion has met only natural limitations 

While the influx of Negroes to the city dur- 
ing the last decade, 1950-40, has not been 
nearly as great as formerly, it has continued 
And thus the colored community has crept ever 
south, east and westward on the South Side 
However, this slow, house-by-house, block-by- 
block acquisition of new residences has never 
even closely approximated the minimum needs 
for spatial accommodation. The razing of sev- 
eral square blocks for the erection of the low 
cost housing project further aggravated the al- 
ready intense housing problem. This project 
was under construction for several years, and 
was not ready for occupation until the spring of 
this vear. (It has been a big help but several 
more are badly needed. 

The tremendous demand for housing spac: 
not to mention the prospect of greatly in- 
creased rental returns) has caused the “Kitch- 
enette” to become a typical dwelling unit in the 
community. Private homes and large apart- 
ments have been cut up into many smaller 
apartments but seldom have sanitary facilities 
been increased. Indeed it is not uncommon to 
find what was formerly a five-room apartment 
now turned into five one-room kitchenettes, the 
single bathroom serving all five families. In 
many of these rooms, the one small closet has 
been turned into the kitchen and a beaverboard 














x built in a corner for clothing. The lobbies 

hundreds of three-family flats now sport 
from fifteen to twenty names, where there were 

merly six or seven. Closet space, hallways, 
sements, attics, porches, in short almost every 
tilable foot of space has been turned into liv- 
x quarters. Dwellings now bulge with several 
ies more residents than their builders ever 
camed they could accommodate. 


Ihe usual results of extreme overcrowding 
tensification of crime, juvenile delinquency, 
ce, lowered health standards, etc.—-have been 
nevitable. Vice and crime have received ad- 
tional impetus from the failure of economik 
pportunity to keep pace with the growth in 
population. Unemployment has been extremely 
widespread ; it has been estimated that close to 
w-half of the colored population of the city 
was receiving some form of public relief during 
he depth of the depression. Census figures 
show that even as late as 1940 only 64.5 per- 
ent of the non-white population of the city was 
employed in private work, as compared with 
6.7 percent of the white workers. Again, 
while 19.4 percent of the non-whites were seek- 
work only 10.6 percent of the whites were 
nemployed. Unemployment therefore is rela- 
tively almost twice as great among the non- 
white element, of which the great majority are 
Negroes. The usual disproportionate difficulty 
faced bv the Negro worker in making a liveli- 
od has thus been a decisive factor contrib- 
iting to the concentration of vice and other 
evils in the colored district 


It is no wonder, therefore. that Chicago Ne- 
roes, living in unprecedented congestion, fol- 
wed with great interest the struggle over the 
venant whi h 
kept them out 
f Washington 
Park. This area, 
oun d ( d by 
South Park 
Avenue on the 
est, Cottag 
sTOVE I the 
st. Otitth Street 
the north. 

1 64rd Street 
the south, 
ntained over 
900 residences 

f all kinds. It 
ould offer 
etter quarters 
several thou- 
ind “Black 
Belt” residents 
Re al estate 


Wa hingt« n Park 


dealers had endless lists of applications for 
houses, rooms and apartments long before the 


Casc Was dec ided. 


In spite of this pressure, however, many 
whites were determined to prevent the area 
from changing. They had seen the colored 
community surround them on two sides. Lo- 
cated about seven miles from Chicago’s main 
business district, Washington Park was at the 
southeastern end and in the direct line of ex- 
pansion of the Negro section. Invasion seemed 
inevitable and yet there was strong resistance. 
The reasons for this resistance were several: 
there were many home owners who disliked th« 
idea of tearing up their roots, selling and mov- 
ing on: the section is well located, within easy 
access of the elevated and several street car and 
bus lines; a park was adjacent and a good 
shopping district was nearby; and, very impor- 
tant, Washington Park was a relatively new 
community, almost all of the buildings having 
been built since 1908; these modern, well con- 
structed dwellings were thus quite desirable 
And so the struggle over the covenant the 
chief weapon for maintaining the status quo 
was taken to the highest court. 


In addition to the pressure from the Negr 
community, Washington Park also felt strong 
internal economic pressure for letting colored 
in. As a white residential section this area had 
been deteriorating for some time. Seeing the 
poorer white elements moving in and the col- 
ored community slowly but surely approaching, 
many whites had moved out of the neighbor- 
hood. The ecological development of the city 
was fast turning it into primarily a rooming 


house section with a transient population. Thus 





many fine butldin uch as thi 








the owners were faced with numerous vacan- 
cies and lowered rentals. Knowing that the 
buildings could be filled with Negroes immedi- 
ately and at higher rent, some owners and real- 
tors were quite favorable to the breaking of the 
covenant; this had become one of the lowest 
rental sections for whites in the city. Realizing 
that business would be greatly increased, many 
business men in the community also favored 
the change. 

Thus as soon as the court handed down its 
decision, Negroes began to pour into Washing- 
ton Park; invasion took place at an amazing 
speed. The influx and outflow would have been 
even faster except for the fact that the court’s 
decision came after the October moving period 
and after new leases had been signed; gaining 
momentum steadily between October and April, 
the movement became a mass migration into 
and away from the area by May. Many apart- 
ment houses changed tenants in one day. After 
short notice the whites moved out one day and 
colored moved in the same evening. Often 
large buildings changed tenants and were filled 
completely without putting up a single for-rent 
sign, the waiting lists furnishing an inexhaust- 
ible demand for living quarters. The move- 
ments of whites away and Negroes into the area 
were so great during the May moving period 
that there was a temporary shortage of trucks 
and vans. Streams of outgoing and incoming 
loads of furniture continued for days from 
dawn until midnight ; and movers had to be en- 
gaged far in advance. It is interesting to note 





Last year this school had a majority of white and a small number of colored children. 
This year the situation is reversed. 





that some Negroes had anticipated that the cvv- 
enant would be voided and had bought prop- 
erty in Washington Park through white inter- 
mediaries long before the case was settled. 

Change was so rapid that many whites cid 
not have time to find places in other parts of 
the city (where quarters of similar quality wer 
higher). Thus it was not unusual to find bui 
ings occupied partly by colored and partly | 
whites. In some instances Negro families w« 
moved into the empty flats before any wh 
residents had left. After ten months there ar 
still some mixed buildings as well as a few 
white ones. It might be noted that these inti- 
mate contacts have not increased racial frictic 
On the contrary, life has progressed as usual 

It is quite significant to note that many of 
the white residents did not leave the district 
merely because Negroes were coming in; som: 
were quite content to live among their nm 
neighbors. The writer knows of several in- 
stances in which the whites left primarily be- 
cause their rents were raised so high they had 
no alternative but to move. In a few places 
where the landlords did not care to exploit the 
new situation by running up their rentals, th 
white tenants are still there. In fact a few 
whites have even moved into the area. 

The changes in racial composition brought 
other rapid changes in the Washington Park 
community. From a very low level, rentals 
have risen to an unprecedented height. The in- 
creases have been from thirty to one hundred 
Apartments for which whites paid 
$6 and $7 
week are now 
rented to col- 
ored for $9 t 
$12. Quarters 
formerly _rent- 
ing from $32 t 
$35 a mont 
now rent for 
$60 to $7 
Next door t 
the writer six- 
room flats wer: 
renting t 
whites for $35 
they now cost 
Negroes $65 
Faced with 
these exhorbit- 
ant rentals, col- 
ored residents 
have had to 
resort to the 
usual _ practic« 
of renting 
rooms out. At 


percent ! 
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times “room for 
rent” signs have 
been seen in six 
out of the eight 
windows of a 
single building. 
Thus these 
buildings now 
acc Oo mmodate 
two to three 
tumes as many 
inhabitants as 
before. It is 
inderstandable, 
therefore, that 
this area has 
quik kly taken 
mn the appear- 
ance and condi- 
tions of _ the 
heart of the 
Black Belt. 


Ironically Four n 


enough, as 

great as these rent increases were, they did not 
represent any real increase for Negroes, for ren- 
tals in the older colored community were at 
tbout the same high level. Negroes have long 
paid rents practically as high, proportionately 
ind relatively per given area, as those on Chi- 
ago’s wealthy Gold Coast. Hitting him at his 
weakest point, exorbitant rent is one of the most 
vicious forms of exploitation faced by the Ne- 
gro Limited by segregation and overcrowd- 
ing, he becomes the hapless victim of unscrupu- 
ous landlords. 


Social institutions change as their constituent 
elements are altered. And thus a vivid picture 
f the area’s transformation is presented by the 
«hool there. Last year this school had a ma- 
jority of white and a small number of colored 
hildren. This year the situation is reversed: 
there is a large majority of Negro and only a 
small number of white children. Also the total 
number of pupils has increased, reflecting the 
greater density of the Negro population in th 
ommunity. The churches in the neighbor- 
hood are located on the outer edges, near the 
idjoining white sections, and have not as yet 
hanged hands. 


In the wake of this process of invasion have 
ome great economic changes. The business life 
#£ the community has experienced a striking 
transformation. The changes in this respect 
have consisted of three major movements. First, 
the number of businesses in the area has been 
greatly increased. The quiet and deep shadows 
£ the two main new shopping districts, 61st 
ind 63rd Streets, have suddenly blossomed out 





fore on Olst Street 


with blazing neon signs and a never - ending 
throng of shoppers. In three blocks along 61st 
Street, the following new establishments have 
opened: 5 grocery stores; 4 cafes; 4 meatmar- 
kets ; 4 beauty shops; 2 cleaners; laundries, lin- 
gerie shops and 2 taverns. In addition, hat shops, 
dress shops, clothing stores, barber shops, pool 
rooms, liquor stores, shoe shops, money ex- 
changes, tailors and record and radio shops 
have increased by one each. Thus in three short 
blocks thirty-five new businesses have sprung up 
within a few months. Many of these are com- 
pletely owned and operated by Negroes, espe- 
cially the smaller ones. Some, especially those 
businesses requiring comparatively large capital 
outlays, are owned by whites, with Negro 
“fronts” being used frequently. This influx of 
new competitors has forced three or four old 
establishments to close up and move on; but 
these, in the main, were small businesses which 
were tied to the old community and had no real 
reason for existence once the old element was 
gone. 

The second aspect of the economic changes, 
has been the expansion and improvement of the 
old businesses in Washington Park. In order to 
meet the new competition and to profit from 
the increased purchasing power in the commu- 
nity, old establishments were forced to enlarge 
and improve their services. Particularly worthy 
of note are the improvements made in three 
groceries, a drug store, a restaurant, bakery and 
a theater, though few establishments have been 
entirely untouched by this movement. 

The third important change has been the tre- 
mendous increase in Negro employment in the 
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neighborhood. As the clientele shifted from 
white to colored, Negro help has been hired in 
large numbers by old and new businesses alike. 
Almost every establishment now has one or more 
Negro clerks. Two of the three large chain 
grocery stores have put in all-Negro staffs, from 
manager on down; the third one has retained 
only two or three whites out of about seven or 
eight clerks. This has been a most striking phe- 
nomenon to one from the East Coast, for the 
writer still remembers how obstinately and 
adamantly the chain stores in the Nation’s cap- 
ital fought the movement to put Negro em- 
plovees in branches located in colored neighbor- 
hoods and whose business was predominantly 
colored. In Chicago, too, the “buy where you 
can work” campaign met stiff opposition, as in 
some instances more Negroes working in white 
neighborhoods fired in retaliation than 
were hired in colored communities, resulting in 
a net loss. The very structure of the Negro 
economy precludes the use of the consumers 
boycott as a major economic policy of the 
group. However, the limited use of this weapon 
has undoubtedly caused some Negro communi- 
ties to take on a more socially wholesome ap- 
pearance. Certainly the commendable manner 
in which white management has resolved the 
problem in Chicago’s Washington Park will d 


.) 


were 


much to prevent undesirable racial friction a 
incidents like the Harlem riots of 1935. 1 
is not to say, of course, that these white busin 
men were motivated by altruism, humanitari 
ism or even a simple sense of justice in putti 
in Negro employees. Undoubtedly the acti 
was often taken reluctantly and grudging 
but the fact is that the action was taken. A 
though it may have been done as a means 
self-preservation, as a way of avoiding anti 
pated conflict, it at least implicitly recogni 
the necessity of racial cooperation and tah 
some of the sting out of exploitation, not 
mention the desirable bolstering of racial n 
rale which results. 

It can be seen, in conclusion, that a most i: 
portant and interesting social drama involvi: 
most of the dynamics of social change, inter: 
tion and racial competition and cooperation h 
been unfolding in Washington Park during 
last few months. The very rapid and inter 
interaction that takes place in a situation 
rigid segregation and extreme overcrowding 
a metropolitan area is clearly shown, as is 
the vicious manner in which landlords and re 
tors use segregation and congestion to bleed t} 
Negro population. In short, a significant pa 
of the pattern of American social developm« 
1 highlight 


is focused here in bol 
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® By JOSEPH S. HIMES, Jr. 


SSORPTION of Negro labor by indus- 

try in this period of national defense its 

subject to the operation of the economy 

of supply and demand. Both aspects of this 
ess contain serious bottlenecks 

Available indexes show that Negro labor 

nefiting from the national defense boom 
This quickening of demand for colored work- 

is evident in spite of the persistence of dis- 
niminatory personnel practices and the slow 
elding by industry to governmental policy and 
pressure. 

The ranks of colored labor on W PA and rc- 
lief rolls are being thinned daily by the return 
to work. The Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce employment index for August, 1941, was 
134.8 and although the rate of Negro employ- 
ment lags behind this figure, it is measurably 
above the level of a vear ago. 

To take a typical month for example, in 
Mav, 1941, the Columbus office of the Ohio 
State Employment Service placed over 1,000 
colored applicants. In May, 1940, this office 
placed only a few more than 1,700 applicants 
of all races. These 1,000 Negro placements con- 
stituted 35 percent of total placements through 
the Columbus office in May. 











This increased demand is reflected in the ex- 
perience of a number of Negro employers. In- 
surance companies, automobile service establish- 
ments, and building repair contractors complain 
about the inability of securing satisfactory 
workers. Capable men, formerly available to 
these employers, are being drawn off by the 
army and the swelling tide of national defense 
stimulated employment. 


Analysis of the employment figures by occu- 
pations reveals a significant trend. Encouraging 
proportions of these workers find production 
jobs in industries related to national defense. 
The majority, however, replace white workers 
in service occupations. They are filling jobs in 
automobile repair and service shops, filling sta- 
tions, laundries, office machine repair and ser- 
vice establishments, cleaning and pressing con- 
ccrns, hotels and restaurants, delivery service 
and like concerns. 


Although defense production jobs are more 
glamorous and often pay higher wages, these 
service jobs have some advantages. Even the 
optimists expect the defense boom to come to 
an end sometime, and workers will no longer 
be needed to build fighter planes, machine guns 
and military uniforms. Meanwhile, the services 
which are now engaging increasing numbers 
of colored workers may reasonably be expected 
to continue. These service jobs, supported by 
the thick crust of American tradition regarding 
the place of Negro labor, are relatively perma- 
nent, involve some, often considerable, skill and 
are fairly well paid 


‘THE entry of Negro labor into defense stim- 
ulated jobs is hindered by a supply bottleneck 
Under the unremitting pressure of government 
agencies, local organizations and mounting la- 
bor shortages, additional industries express a 
willingness to accept colored workers. The 
about face of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation in 
Columbus is a dramatic case in point. 


The call is for skilled, technically trained 
workers with recent experience: machinists, 
sheet metal workers, engineers, draftsmen, lay- 
out men and the like. Information of oppor- 
tunities for many hundreds of Negro workers 
in these and similar lines in Ohio today rests on 
the desks of Urban League offices and the 
Clearance Department of the Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service. It is impossible to find colored 
workers to fill these jobs. Those who are quali- 
fied are employed. Those who are available are 
unqualified, either by virtue of inadequate 
training or lack of recent industrial experience. 
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The movement of skilled labor into defense- 
stimulated employment is caught in this bottle- 
neck of technology and narrowed down to in- 
significance. 


Some colored labor, however, is entering de- 
fense production as learner-helpers and trainees. 
Industry-controlled training programs like those 
of Curtiss-Wright and publicly supported pro- 
grams are important inlets for Negro labor into 
national defense jobs. Available figures indicate 
that many colored workers in defense employ- 
ment enter as trainee-learners and replacements 
of white single-skill workers. Unfortunately, the 
flow of colored labor into these jobs by this 
channel is further bottle-necked by the reluct- 
ance to seek available technical training. 


Division of Labor Advantageous to 
Colored Workers 


In view of the shortage of technical and 
skilled colored workers with recent experience, 
the industrial practices of down-processing and 
up-grading are developing some opportunities 
for Negro labor. Down-processing is the prac- 
tice of breaking highly skilled jobs down into 
component operations and assigning these to 
crews of single-skill workers on the assembly- 
line plan and under the supervision of a highly 
skilled mechanic who puts the finishing touches 
on the work as it comes off the line. Workers 
of limited ability can be taught to perform a 
single operation with great efficiency and with 
far less time and cost than it requires to pro- 
duce an all-round mechanic. 


The need in this situation is for men with 
some mechanical aptitude, limited ambition and 
psychological equipment capable of standing 
the monotony of the work. The casting and 
machining of metal parts once performed by 
moulders and machinists, is now down-processed 
in some shops to an assembly-line operation. 
This practice is employed by the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation in the manufacture of fighter 
planes in the Columbus plant. 


OUNG Negro workers, with some training 
= and no experience, find an opportunity to en- 
ter production industries under this system. As a 
matter of fact, the volume of Negro placements 
in production industries in this area is due in 
part to the application of this processing tech- 
nique. 


Employed on single-skill jobs colored worke:s 
have an opportunity for promotions and pa 
increases as they improve in skill and efficiency 
by the practice of up-grading. The importance 
of this process is indicated by the instances o! 
the up-grading of alert Negro workers in Co- 
lumbus industries. Moreover, for instance, the 
capable worker who passes up through all jobs 
on the machine assembly line may expect to be- 
come a first-rate all-round machinist with cur 
rent industrial experience. 


Training the Real Bottleneck 


The movement of colored workers into de- 
fense production industries, however, is_re- 
tarded by their reluctance, particularly young 
workers, to seek technical training. Current re- 
ports show that this situation is general. A re- 
cent bulletin from the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of the National Urban League con- 
tains the following figures. In Cincinnati only 
21 Negroes were included in 700 trainees en- 
rolled in Federal defense courses. In Pittsburgh 
the corresponding figures were 25 Negroes out 
of a total defense training enrollment of 825; 
and in New York, 268 out of a total of 10,000. 
In Cincinnati 200 of the total of 4,000 youths 
enrolled in vocational high schools were col- 
ored ; and in Pittsburgh 135 Negro youths were 
found among the 5,234 in vocational high 
schools. 


As is evidenced by placement figures, the in- 
tegration of colored labor into national defense 
production is measurably retarded by this re- 
luctance to seek necessary training. Further- 
more, the indifference of employed workers to 
in-service training reduces their opportunity of 
being up-graded and tends to hold them in mar- 
ginal jobs. Finally, the failure of Negro work- 
ers to achieve progressively increasing industrial 
competence and usefulness will probably limit 
their chances of retaining this newly gained 
foothold after the defense bubble bursts. 


The present configuration of labor supply for 
defense production has developed two points of 
entry for Negro workers; namely, as service 
workers and as single-skill learner-helpers. How- 
ever, their reluctance to seek available technical 
training tends to bottleneck the ready integra- 
tion of available Negro workers into defense in- 
dustries and threatens to create a problem of 
the first magnitude for Negroes in industrial 
communities. 
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inne Cooke 


HE idea of a Summer Theatre at Atlanta 
University was given birth several years 
ago at the hilltop home of the late Presi- 
dent John Hope in Atlanta. It came up from 
nowhere in a conversation between Mr. Hope 
and me, and before our enthusiasm had a 
chance to cool off, we sought the aid of Presi- 
dent Florence M. Read of Spelman College. 
That was in May, 1934. Within a few wecks, 
the acting company had been selected, the first 
show cast, and the Atlanta University Summer 
Theatre opened with “Sun Up” before a large 
audience in the Little Theatre at Spelman 
College. 


Less than three months ago, the Summer 
Theatre closed its eighth season, offering a bill 
of such diversified entertainment as “Tovarich,” 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands,” “Elijah’s Ra- 
vens,” “The Silver Cord,” and “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” 


The Atlanta 
University 
Summer 


Theatre 


@ By ANNE COOKE 


Organization of Acting Company 


Since the set-up for a theatre already existed, 
the main job facing us was the organization of 
an acting company. After an intensive search 
for talent throughout the faculties and student 
bodies of the Atlanta University System, ten 
persons were selected who had had some train- 
ing and experience in either amateur or pro- 
fessional dramatics. 

In that pioneer group were Miss William 
Bryant Geter, a graduate of Boston University 
and Radcliffe College, who had been director 
of dramatics at Bethune Cookman College; 
Miss Florence Warwick, winner of the 1934 
Jerome Award for Creative Achievement in 
dramatics ; Miss Ernestine Erskine, who had dra- 
matic experience as an undergraduate at Spel- 
man College; Mrs. Naomah Williams Maise, 
a graduate student at the Juilliard Institute of 
Music during 1933-34; Miss Eldra Monsanto 
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of the Virgin Islands, whose performance as 
Nerissa in the Morehouse College production of 
“The Merchant of Venice” won considerable at- 
tention; John Ross, who had won enthusiastic 
praise for his performance in “The Emperor 
Jones” at the Yale Theatre; and Raphael Mc- 
Iver, Frank Adair, and Fred Maise, who were 
experienced in campus productions. Wilmer 
Jennings was selected to design the stage sets. 


No salary was allowed in the budget for 
members of the company, but they were com- 
pensated with living expenses, which included 
board, room, and laundry. However, the par- 
ticipants were highly enthusiastic and anxious 


to gain experience in a theatre of this type. 


Beginning of the Summer School of the Theatre 


The Summer Theatre began to attract stu- 
dents the Summer 
School. So many were anxious to participate in 
the productions that one year we tried to sup- 
plement our company with these students. Theu 
story told itself quickly. The larger numbers 
taught English in high schools and were com- 
pelled to direct two or three plays a year. They 
had had no training whatsoever in dramatics 
The need arose for special training outside thé 
Summer Theatre schedule, which led to the 
establishment of the Summer School of the 
Theatre in 1937. 


who were in attendance at 


Here two types of students have been acc: 
modated: (1) The school teacher 
worker whose job necessitates some techn 
training in theatre arts; and (2) the stud 
who have a professional interest and talent 

seme branch of theatre activitv. The latter 

tend classes in the morning, and have the aft 
noon free to take part in Summer Theatre p 
ductions. The course of study is so planned t) 
over a two-summer term, a student may pl 
his special emphasis upon playwrighting, dir 
ing, 


and SOK 


or acting. 


Summer Program 


[The Summer Theatre offers liffer: 
plays during the summer session, and perfo 
each play three times. Not only are members 
the company busy with rehearsals, but it is a 


rive 


up to them to execute what scenery and < 
tumes are necessary. During the first seas 
however, members of the company had to 
out into the community, from house to ho 
and from office to office, to sell tickets. TI 
was necessary to be sure of an audience 


Any morning a visitor to the basement 
the Little Theatre find 


process of being built or painted, a class in ; 


might scenery in 
ing in an adjoining room, and up in the Th 
tre, students demonstrating the prim iples ol 
recting. 

The 


AvVCTAYvt rm he a 








fore or after which li 
are learned, scenery a 
costumes are made, 
classes conducted {| 
about seventy 
Every 
thirty 
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play is in 
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new 








A scene from “R.U.R.” 


at Atlanta University. 


by Karel Capek. Produced by The Summer Theatre 
Owen Dodson, 


show are 


from 


current 
hearsed 


ly this runs into curt: 
time at eight 
Each show is given 


al hours on the stage 
Types of Plays 
Produced 
Almost every 
play has been offers 
by the Summer The 
tre. There have _ be« 
costume plays, myste 
ies, comedies, tragedit 


tv pe 


Director. 


al day is cight hours, b« 
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from one 
until five o'clock 


for th 
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six-thirty, and frequent 
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plays of Negro life, fantasies, and melo- 
dramas. Since that first season in 19534, 
forty-five plays have been produced be- 
large audiences. Most widely 
known, perhaps, are ““Mamba’s Daugh- 


fore 


ters,” ““Pygmalion,” ““The Rivals,” **Dis- 
racli,” “Outward Bound,’ “The Bat,” 
“Our Town,” “The Torchbearers,” 
“Will Shakespeare,” “The Emperor 
Jones” and “Marvy of Scotland.” 


Opportunity for Negro Playwrights 


Ihe Summer Theatre makes no small 
effort to produce plays by or 
Negroes. Towards this purpose, it has 
produced the works of James Butcher, 
Thomas Pawley. Erostine ( oles, Ira Dx 


about 


4. Reid, Owen Dodson. Shirley Gra- 
ham, and Randolph Edmonds. 
Annually, a wide search is made 
throughout the country for original 
manuscripts. Playwrights who have 
something worthwhile to offer should 


avail themselves of this opportunity t 


sce their plays tried out by a semi-pro- 


fessional organizatior 
Purpose of the Summer Theatre 
The Summer Theatre has two obje 
tives: ] lo give students of the thea 


tre an opportunity to exercise their abil- 
ities as actors under conditions that ap- 
proximate those of the regular theatre 
and (2, to offer students and others in 
the University community, and the pub- 
lic generally, opportunity to see a series 
of excellent plays ably acted and 
Persons working in the Summer Theatre act 

company kind of theatre ex 
perience which has been lost to most amateur 
since the passing of the dramatic stock com- 
pany, and although its function is not that of 
repertory theatre, the be afford 
ed the type of training that such a compam 
gives. Virtually all of the older Negro actors of 
any prominence began their careers as member 
of the Lafayette Players or some similar group 
Since that opportunity no longer exists, the un- 
dertaking of the Atlanta Theatre can definitely 
fill the need. 

Then, again, with the passing of the old stock 


directed 


ing can gain a 


members can 








companies and the short-lived Federal Theatre 
there has been no place for the young actor t 


learn his trade as well as no laboratory for tl 


playwright 


After Closing, Then What! 


close of several seasons, the Summet 


At the 
Theatre has produced a small group of promis- 
ing young actors and built up a repertoire of 
plays, and then what? Where might they now 
go and find a field for using their talents? Thes 
young men and women look to us and say, and 


now Ww hat ? We . too, wonder ! 











kind of boarding house in the camp. No- 

body called it a boarding house, but that 
was what it really was. Sally had eight boys in 
her four-room house. Some of the boys worked 
at night and some worked during the day. 
None of them minded in the least sleeping two 
in a bed, sometimes three. They enjoyed get- 
ting into a bed still warm where someone just 
got out of it. Yes, the boys were glad to be 
living at her house. They were very consider- 
ate of her, and that’s why Sally did everything 
she could to make things nice for them. 


i met her in Kentucky. She maintained a 


On her way to the store—that’s where she 
was going—she went over in her mind her pro- 
gram for the next two or three days. This 
meant considering what the boys wanted to eat. 
Sally tried to give them exactly what they 
wanted. They paid her well and she fed them 
well. 


ALLY walked on by the big store. She had 
to draw some scrip on Kola Davis’ time 
before she could make any purchases. She drew 
checks on any of the boys whenever she wanted 
anything from the commissary. The amount 
was subtracted from their board. 


Sally took her place in the line after speak- 
ing to most of the other colored folks, mostly 
women, who were already in line. A colored 
woman stood just in front of Sally; a white 
woman stood behind her. White and colored 
were in the same line. Sally and the colored 
woman talked. The white woman stood, say- 
ing nothing to anyone. There were Negroes in 
front and in back of her in the line. Sally 
didn’t have anything to talk about, she had too 
much to think about. The colored woman’s 
turn came. When she left, Sally faced the scrip 
writer. The writer glanced at her but he didn’t 
ask her what she wanted. Sally and all the 
other colored members of the community were 
accustomed to scrip writers and their ways. She 
had not expected a greeting. 


“TI want to draw some scrip on Kola Davis,” 
she informed him. 

He consulted his records for a minute. 
“‘What’s his number?” he asked. 


“64-K,” Sally replied. The writer looked at 
his records again. 

“Kola Davis’ number has been changed,” he 
said, “and you must get on his new number. 
You’re not on the new number and until he 
puts you on, you can’t draw any scrip on him.” 
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® By DUANNA DUNGYE 


He looked past her at the white woman who 
stood next in line. 


Sally was plainly vexed at what looked like 
a hitch in the forward progress of her plans. 
“What must I do now before I can draw on 
Kola,” she asked, annoyance showing in her 
voice. The writer handed her a card. “Take 
this card home and have him sign it, or have 
him come back down here with you and we'll 
put you on his number if he says so.” 


Without another word Sally took the card 
and stepped out of the line. She did not leave 
the office immediately, but stood looking at the 
card, wondering how she could avoid the long 
walk back home. 


“{ *OOD morning, Mrs. Bradley,” said the 
writer to the white woman who was next in 
line. “What can I do for you this morning?” 


“Well, you see, Mr. Nelson,” began the 
woman nervously, “my old man’s number has 
been changed and I haven’t been put on the 
new one yet. Can I get some scrip?” 


“Certainly, Mrs. Bradley,” said the writer 
without hesitation. “How much do you want?” 
Several women looked at Sally who now stood 
with a frown on her face, watching the proceed- 
ings. “Two dollars,’ the woman said. The 
writer hastily wrote out the scrip and handed it 





























to her. The woman stepped from the line. 
Ignoring the others who stood in line, Sally 
stepped up to the cage. 


‘@AY, here! What do you mean giving that 

woman scrip and not giving me any!” her 
voice filled the office. The writer’s face flooded 
with color. The crowd in the office became silent. 
[wo other scrip writers in the cage stopped 
writing and stood waiting to see what was going 
to happen. Everything had stopped. Sally 
spoke again. 

“I heard that white woman tell you that she 
wasn't on that number. Why did you give her 
scrip and wouldn’t give me any?” she de- 
manded. 


The writer finally found dignity enough to 
bellow, “Do you know who you're talking to! 
Get out of here!” 


Sally did not move. “What am I supposed 
to do now? Run? I’m not going anywher 
until I get that scrip!” A volley of well-chosen 
oaths followed her last statement. 

The writer’s anger at the insults being heaped 
upon him by the Negro woman knew no 
bounds. However, there were too many black 
men in the office and in the streets just outside 
the office for him to forget himself completely 
and give her the thrashing he was certain she 
deserved. 


“Woman,” he thundered, “Stop sassing me!” 

“How can one grown person sass another 
grown person!” came her reply. 

The writer took to his last haven. “If you 
don’t shut up and get out of here I’m going to 
call ‘the law!” 

Sally grew louder. “The law!” She knew 
“the law!” She had washed “the law’s” Sun- 
day shirts for fifteen years! 

“You can call up ‘East Hell’ if you want to,” 
she said, “I ain’t going nowhere !” 


IVE minutes later “the law” came into the 
office. The excited line swayed backward to 
give the officer a chance to get to the window 


of the cage where the woman and the writer 
stood glaring at each other. 


“Well, Pll be John Dobby!” he said when 
he saw Sally. “What the deuce is the matter 
with you, Sally?” 

“What does it look like is the matter with 
me?” she demanded, control gone. “This writer 
won't give me no scrip!” 

“She’s not on that number,” the writer hast- 
ened to explain, seeing the glance the officer 
had thrown him. The writer was beginning to 
feel ridiculous since “the law’s” arrival. 

“IT was on the old number,” explained Sally, 
“and I ought to be on the new one.” 


“The law” turned to the writer. “Give her 
what she wants,” he ordered. He turned to 
Sally again. “If I had known it was you they 
called me for, I never would have come. Stop 
the racket when you get that scrip and get on 
out of here!” With that the officer walked out 
of the office. 


Turning to the writer who was nervously 
handling his pencil inside the cage, Sally or- 
dered, “You give me five dollars on Kola Davis’ 
number.” 

“What's the name ?” asked the scrip writer in 
as steady a voice as he could muster. 


“You said there wasn’t any name on the 
number, so, you give me five dollars on that 
‘no-name’ number!” 


The other writers had commenced issuing 
scrip. Their hands shook. The office was alive 
again. Lines were moving towards the win- 
dows. People were talking. The words “race 
riot” came from a group of Negro men. Some- 
body said something about “that crazy woman.” 


S soon as Sally obtained the desired scrip, 
+-% she left the office and hurried towards the 
big store. She was an hour behind with her plans 
and she was expecting a crowd that night. All 
the boys were bringing their girls in for soft 
drinks and sandwiches. She had to hurry if 
she was to have things ready when they came. 














NFORTUNATELY, St. Louis is known 
as being one of the worst labor spots 
in the country. Last month, high 
Army officials publicly announced that be- 
cause of apparent irregularities in labor lead- 
ership, resulting in undue labor stoppages, parts 
of the remaining unfilled Army orders will be 
transferred to other cities and plants. Labor 
leaders in other sections of the State have stated 
to Urban League officials that their organiza- 
tions do not wish to have anvthing to do with 
many St. Louis labor leaders because of their 
ruthless and racketeering methods. This, as a 
prelude to a factual account of a struggle for 
jobs in behalf of the Negro worker, should ex- 
plain many problems facing the St. Louis Urban 
League. 

The struggle for defense employment in St. 
Louis has certain unique aspects. With the ex- 
ceptions of the shoe industry, steel industry and 
textile industry, the job prospects are still in 
the construction stage. Even at this period we 
may safely analyze the job opportunities for the 
Negro worker. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, in a 
recent survey, estimated that the twelve major 
defense plants in the St. Louis area will require 
68,400 workers when operating at scheduled 
capacity. Approximately 37,000 are now em- 
ployed. Excluding construction workers, 31,400 
are now working in these plants and in the next 
ten months 37,000 will be added. A survey of 
these same plants indicated that 58,000 produc- 
tion workers will be employed to 10,400 non- 
production workers. Of this number, 55,400 will 
be men and 13,000 will be women. The local 
labor supply can meet this demand as there are 
93,000 workers in this area available for em- 
ployment, in spite of selective service and rising 
employment figures. To this number must be 
added technical workers and the normal immi- 
gration which should approximate 75,000 work- 
ers. Over seven hundred million dollars in de- 
fense orders have been allocated to metropoli- 
tan St. Louis. There are approximately 140,000 
Negroes in this area, of which 108,000 live with- 
in the corporate limits of St. Louis. Out of this 
number 63,000 are employable and available 
for national defense work. The League finds its 
job increasingly difficult as, like Kansas City in 
the western part of the State, St. Louis is 
socially and traditionally southern without many 
of the labor advantages of cities in the solid 
south. 

To reiterate, jobs at present fall into two 
categories: construction and production. Let us 
examine the black workers’ plight in the con- 
struction field directly related to national de- 
fense. At peak periods of construction the cost 
plus fixed-fee job (Small Arms Plant) employed 
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St. Louis’ 
Employers, 
Unions and 


Negro Workers 


This is the second of a series of articles by 
Urban League Secretaries on employment con- 
ditions in various cities throughout the nation. 
These articles picture the degree of compli- 
ance with the President's Executive Order and 
the attitudes of organized labor and man- 
agement. 


® By ARNOLD B. WALKER 


1,500 Negro laborers out of a crew of 4,500 
laborers (9,000 man payroll). Thirty miles from 
St. Louis the Government built a TNT plant, 
employed 6,000 men, of which 600 were Negro 
laborers. Twenty miles from St. Louis, 100 
Negro laborers worked on the construction of a 
powder plant dump. 

The only skilled men employed in this im- 
mediate vicinity at present are the three 
Negro union painters working at $15 per day 
as the result of the persuasion and coercion of 
the Urban League and OPM representatives in 
joint conference with the contractors. In spite 
of the Negro unionists being in good standing 
with the white parent local, they were excluded 
from this employment as these were “white 
union men’s jobs.” These are the only skilled 
Negro craftsmen working in this area. The aux- 
iliary local numbers 7 men, of which 6 are ac- 
tive. The white parent local numbers 2,300 
men and refuses the Negro local more men. 

Two months ago, 12 Negro union bricklayers 
were working on a private union job. Only two 























f these men were St. Loutsans, (10 were from 
Kansas City), and their memberships were re- 
cived in Tennessee and forced upon the brick- 
avers local by the League during the time 
the National Convention of Bricklayers met in 
St. Louis. The local refuses to admit more Ne- 
roes or to grant work to these men whose qua- 
ifications are beyond question 
The Urban League is continuing its 15-vea 
fight against the exclusion of the A. F. of L 
yuilding trades in St. Louis which has received 
ational recognition for being one of the most 
entrenched and racket-ridden 
In these vears the League has been di- 


groups in the 
yuNntry 
rectls 

which has given the black 
suxiliary, plasterers auxiliary, and two_ brick 


responsible or particpated in the fight 
craftsmen a painters 


masons with cards. Negroes participate in over 
6) locals and internationals in St. Louis, many 
holding responsible positions. The Negro Build- 
ing and Hod Carriers’ Union has been organ- 
ized for vears, but recently fell into the hands 
of the receivers and management of the Inter- 
national Vice President of the white local. The 
white local has been exposed as racket-ridden 
and four leaders have been indicted by the 
Grand Jury for the theft of $6,000 
The building trades make no secret of their 
xclusion of the black craftsmen, and one week 
ago defied a conference with the Mayor and 
Government officials on this matter. After many 
conferences and much persuasion, the League, 
Government officials and Mr. E. J. Bradley, 
Vice President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, forced the carpenters’ local to give 
cxaminations to 15 Negro carpenters on the 
strength of a proportional clause in a Negro 
housing project which is now under construc- 
tion, and which both unions and contractors are 
ignoring. St. Louis proper has no defense hous- 
ing: the closest being at Alton, Illinois, for the 
Western Cartridge Company. When League 
representatives approached these contractors, 
they referred to a “gentlemen’s closed shop” 
agreement with the A. F. of L. unions which 
exclude Negroes. In conference with these 
unions they were told of the contractor’s willing- 
ness to employ Negro craftsmen. The unions 
refused membership until all white craftsmen 
were employed, which obviously meant non- 
resident as well as local, as union books were 
open to these journeymen. These unionists re- 
minded the League representatives that the 
community would not stand for Negro crafts- 
men, and referred to 1921 when a white con- 
tractor, building a Woodriver, IIl., high school 
ironically named “Lincoln,” was tarred and 
feathered for employing Negroes. We were in 


Woodriver, the closest town to this housing pro- 
ject, talking with the same people. 


The Negro Housing Project has a 5.2 percent 
Negro skilled craftsmen clause, based on the 1930 
census percentage of Negro craftsmen within 
the total St. Louis population. The Government 
officials, the Mayor and the League have been 
unable to force the local Housing Authority. 
contractor or umion to honor this signed con- 
tract. Last week the Industrial Secretary pre- 
pared a list of eligible complainants for a suit 
to be filed by the local N.A.A.C.P. against the 
contractor and Housing Authority. If an injunc- 
tion is granted it will force the employment of 
cement finishers, carpenters, brickmasons, and 
other craftsmen of which the contractor admit 
he is in need and which the union cannot 
has not supplied. 

Our experience indicates that this is purely 
local matter, as in Cooperation with other group 
and Government officials, the League made it 
possible for 150 Negro carpenters to work on 
the same job with white carpenters in the con- 
struction of Fort Leonard Wood, a distance of 
140 miles from St. Louis, but outside of th 
jurisdiction of the St. Louis Building Trades 

In the field of production the efforts are less 
complete in many details due to the present 
stage of employment and the traditional preju- 
dices of employers and workers. One can safel: 
say that in construction, the area of obstruction 
is definitely on the union’s part; in production 
both unions and employers are equally respons- 
ible. 

When the St. Louis Chamber of Commerc: 
received advance information that the United 
States was to prepare for defense, it set a pace 
for the other large cities by compiling data on all 
types of St. Louis production which could be 
utilized by the Government for purposes of de- 
fense. Likewise the St. Louis Urban League re- 
ceived “closed information” that the metropoli- 
tan committee on Preparedness of the Chamber 
of Commerce was conducting this catalogued 
survey. Consequently, the League surprised and 
probably embarrassed the committee, and cer- 
tainly the Labor Supply Chairman who at that 
time was the head of the local State Employ- 
ment Service with certain convictions on Negro 
labor and agencies, by placing in their hands a 
catalogue of 1,500 Negro workers’ names who 
could be used to produce national defense ma- 
terial, but who were in many instances denied 
employment not because they lacked skill, but 
because of their color. 

The local Curtiss-Wright plant was increas- 
ing production and workers. Locally this com- 
pany has a long record of working Negroes only 
in the traditional jobs. This has greater com- 
plications than earnings lost to the Negro com- 
munity as the local Board of Education refuses 
training to Negro youth based on local indus- 
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tries employment categories and _ specifically 
Curtiss-Wright. Out of 3,000 workers only 30 
Negroes were employed and these as porters. 
After much persuasion by the League and other 
groups, the Curtiss-Wright management agreed 
to use Negroes in other categories providing the 
experiment of training and use of Negro crafts- 
men in the Buffalo parent plant was a success. 
On October Ist, 15 Negroes were called in for 
interviews, only four were employed and the 
reason for the exclusion of the remaining eleven 
was that their formal training was so superior 
to the presently employed whites that friction 
would certainly develop. Confirmation was re- 
ceived from a high government official that 
workers within the plant have circulated 
and signed a petition stating that “we, the un- 
dersigned white workers do not wish to work 
with Negroes.” The League has made certain 
suggestions on this matter and the results are 
unknown to date. It should be said that St. 
Louis is one of the few cities where the A. F. of 
L. aircraft locals control the Curtiss-Wright 
plant. 


The previously mentioned 68,000 workers 
needed in national defense production will be 
working in five principal categories: adminis- 
trative and technical, clerical, skilled, semi- 
skilled and untrained. Because of the tradi- 
tional attitude of labor and the Board of Edu- 
cation on training at this stage, Negroes can ex- 
pect employment only in the latter two catego- 
ries. This conclusion is based on a recent survey 
by the League and the recent cataloguing of 
1,000 workers with training and experience 
which would qualify them for work as foremen, 
supervisors and adjusters for one of the local 
arms plants. There are many with the education- 
al background and aptitude for training which 
could qualify them if given short training 
courses. Many could transfer skills. A fewer 
number were machinist helpers and still fewer, 
machinists, College men and persons with me- 
chanical backgrounds constitute the majority 
of the men interviewed. There are unlimited 
numbers for unskilled production work. 


The most hopeful prospect in production 
work is with the Small Arms Plant with which 
the League is working to absorb large numbers of 
skilled and unskilled Negro workers, women as 
well as men. Approximately 3,000 will be em- 
ployed of which 400 will be supervisors, fore- 
men and machine adjusters. A six to eight weeks 
course of instruction will be given men in these 
categories with pay while learning. The League 
has interviewed over 1,000 who will receive 
preferential consideration. Final selection and 
training will start as soon as labor disputes and 
slow construction permit the plant to be com- 
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plete and as soon as the bullet machines ar 
delivered—now two months late. Negroes wil! 
make 30 calibre rifle bullets, while 50 calibr 
machine gun bullets will be made by whites 
Our calculations are that also over 500 Negr 
traditional jobs will be available. 

Women Workers 


Now what is to happen to the Negro wome: 
in this total defense picture? The League has 
not overlooked this problem, yet our efforts 
have been less successful. So far, greatest relic! 
has come through national defense indirectly 
As white womanhood has left the formerly tra- 
ditional Negro job for higher paying and bette: 
working conditions in national defense, the job 
she leaves behind has returned to Negro women 
workers. In St. Louis, the Negro woman in na- 
tional defense is still an unknown entity. The 
needle trades of St. Louis enjoy huge contracts 
Prior to national defense, this industry received 
the League’s arduous attention. After 8 years of 
buck-passing, six months ago, a four point 
agreement was made with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and _ the 
League. This agreement placed clearly the re- 
sponsibility for Negro exclusion on the doorstep 
of the employer. In St. Louis this industry is 
controlled by a minority which has a history of 
persecution and to whom our arguments are 
now more vital and meaningful than they were 
two years ago. So far, only one plant has em- 
ployed Negro power machine operators (24), 
and the League has now two very good pros- 
pects, one of which is a factory chain. According 
to plans, women will be used in large numbers 
in the production of small arms. Women will 
operate tempering machines, bullet jacket trim- 
ming machines, packing and gauging automatic 
machines, and be employed as inspectors. 

The Urban League is continuing to develop 
among employers a greater awareness of the 
availability and capability of Negro workers for 
semi-skilled and skilled types of employment in 
non-defense as well as defense industries. Suc- 
cess in replacing a white painter with a Negro 
union painter in our large Negro hospital led 
to efforts to obtain employment for Negroes with 
the General Motors plant, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone as weli as smaller plants and hotels. 

Armed wtih the President’s Executive Order, 
a survey was made by the League of 57 out of 
87 plants holding contracts. When construction, 
heavy industry and the shoe industries were ex- 
cluded, these plants contacted did not average 
two Negroes per plant. Out of 12 plants holding 
the largest contracts, only four employed Ne- 
groes and these were in the traditional jobs. 
This does not mean that the Executive Order 

(Continued on Page 348) 















Miguel Angel 
Cesmedes 


@ By MERCER COOK 


Y room in Havana’s Hotel Inglaterra 
was separated from the Teatro Na- 
cional only by narrow San Rafael 
From my window I could see not the 
stage but part of the vast audience which 
crowded that huge auditorium one Sunday 
morning last June to hear a group of prominent 
Cuban liberals discuss the important problem 
of the private school. The meeting was a lively 
one, punctuated by frequent salvos of applause, 
and the audience also interested me for it con- 
tained a generous sprinkling of colored faces. 

Presently I heard Dr. Céspedes introduced, 
and I listened all the more intently as this dis- 
tinguished Cuban Negro, whom as yet I had 
not met, castigated the abominable custom of 
excluding colored students from some of the 
better private schools. His eloquence, the cold 
and irrefutable logic of his arguments, and the 
zeal with which he championed the cause of his 
less fortunate brothers reminded me of that 
great Haitian orator, M. Dantés Bellegarde. 
On the basis of this first auditory contact, I real- 
ized that hearing is sometimes believing, and 
that this was a man I had to meet. 

Thanks to a letter of introduction from Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, I saw Miguel Angel Cés- 
pedes later that week at the Club Atenas, of 
which he has been president for several years. 
The occasion was a service commemorating the 
life and work of the nineteenth century colored 
Cuban poet, Placido, and Dr. Céspedes was 
master of ceremonies. Tall, well-built, and look- 
ing considerably younger than his fifty-six years, 


Street. 








Miguel Angel Céspedes 


he talked without a manuscript despite the fact 
that the program was being broadcast. His 
flow of words was seemingly effortless and de- 
void of any apparent desire for oratorical effect. 
Once again I had had an opportunity to ap- 
preciate the man’s eloquence and devotion to 
the race. Before leaving Cuba, I heard him 
speak on two other occasions, chatted with him 
several times and about him with numerous Cu- 
bans. Twice in one fortnight I saw him at- 
tend lectures on subjects of racial significance, 
and I wondered how one of the busiest and most 
prominent men in Cuban public life could pos- 
sibly find the energy and time for such incessant 
activity. 

A study of his career to date provided the ex- 
planation. Miguel Angel Céspedes has been 
accustomed to hard work almost since his birth 
in Camagiiey’ on September 29, 1885. Much 
of his patriotism and interest in his fellow Ne- 
gro he seems to have inherited from his parents, 
for his father fought in the struggle for Cuban 
independence, which was directly related to the 
liberation of the Cuban blacks. Educated in 
the public schools of Camagiiey, he won the 
scholarship awarded by the Workers’ Club 


1 When Miguel Angel Céspedes was born, this city 
was known as Puerto Principe. 
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Circulo de Trabajadores) of that city to “a 
gifted student belonging to the working class.” 
This enabled him to continue his studies at the 
Claustro del Instituto de Segunda Ensenanza, 
where he led most of his classes. His unusual 
scholastic record was crowned by even greater 
distinction at the Law School of the University 
of Havana. Here he received a rating of sob- 
resaliente (exceptional) in every subject. 

In the practice of his profession, he fulfilled 
this early promise. According to his biographer, 
the genial Evelio Santiago Chen, to whom I am 
indebted for most of this information, the Su- 
preme Court recommended the youthful Dr. 
Céspedes for the magistrature in the provinces 
of Santa Clara and Oriente. Having entered 
politics as a member of the Liberal Party, to 
which he still belongs, Céspedes became the 
close associate of Martin Morua Delgado, the 
colored statesman who was at one time Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. As a result of 
this contact and of his competence, Dr. Cés- 
pedes was named Attorney for the Consultoria 
de Hacienda in 1909, and was later elevated to 
the posts of Consulting Attorney for the Inter- 
vencion General de la Republica and Attorney 
for the Direccion General de la Loteria Na- 
cional. He also held a similar position with the 
Customs Authority. Standing first in a Civil 
Service examination taken by twenty-six well- 
known lawyers, he was appointed Letrado de la 
Alcaldia de la Habana (Attorney for the City 
Hall of Havana 

From 1913 to 1917, Dr. Céspedes repre- 
sented Havana in Congress. “His activity in 
that legislative body”, says his biographer, ““was 
characterized by his honesty, his patriotism, his 
zeal for the cause of public education, and by 
his laboriousness.”. He was one of the few 
members to leave that assembly unsullied by 
public suspicion. 

Today Dr. Céspedes is again a member of the 
House of Representatives, a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of High Juridical Studies, and 
of the Cuban Society of International Law, gov- 
ernmental delegate to the Cuban Institute for 
the Stabilization of Coffee, and a director of the 
Center of Infant Orientation. Since April 22, 
1941, he has served as Undersecretary of Com- 
munications, a position which his private secre- 
tary, Dr. Raoul Suares Mendoza, tells me places 
him in charge of the Cuban radio. In his pres- 
ent capacity he also exercises considerable au- 
thority over railroad, postal, and telephonic 
communications. I have visited his office in 
Havana’s Main Post Office Building, and have 
been impressed by the large number of Negroes 
to whom he has given employment. Moreover, 
although he is always besieged by visitors of 
both races, and frequently called into confer- 
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ence by the Minister of Communications an 
by his friend, President Battista, he never seen 
to be in too great a hurry that he cannot receiv 
the humblest of his callers smilingly and a: 
tentively. 

While I was in Havana this past summ« 
the Cuban cabinet was reorganized: a ne\ 
Minister of Communications was appointe 
but Dr. Céspedes was retained at his post. B: 
cause of his eloquence and of the high esteel 
in which he is held by his associates, he was 
lected to welcome the Secretary when the latt: 
assumed his new duties. 

Unfortunately, notwithstanding the genet 
agreement that many of his speeches are ma 
terpieces, no collection of his orations has as \« 
been published. It is to be hoped that Sex 
Chen, Dr. Suares Mendoza, or some other pe: 
son similarly intimate with this distinguishe 
Negro will correct this oversight. How inte: 
esting it would be, for example, to have in on 
volume his magnificent addresses on Marti, o1 
Placido, on the colored clubs of Cuba, and o 
the heroic mother of Maceo! Incidentally, 
was Dr. Céspedes who, in 1927, sponsored the 
erection of the monument to that black Niob« 
who sacrificed all her sons on the altar of Cu- 








ban liberation. 

Perhaps such a volume might be edited b 
Senora Céspedes or by one of the three Ceés 
pedes children, but like the illustrious head of 
the family they are all busy. Senora Céspedes 
is a doctor of pharmacy; one daughter, Senora 
Gisela Céspedes Lapatier, is married to Dr. Ra- 
fael Mora, and is herself a doctor of pedagogy, 
teacher of music, and head of the Center of D 
mestic Economy No. 10. The second daughter, 
Senorita Coralia Céspedes Lapatier, is also a 
doctor of pedagogy, teacher of music and phy- 
sical education, and doctor of jurisprudence 
She is now an inspector of primary instruction 
The son, Miguel Céspedes Lapatier, has just 
completed his fourth year at medical school, 
and has told me of his desire to spend at least 
one year at an American medical center lik 
Johns Hopkins. Obviously, the young man did 
not realize that the Good Neighbor Policy could 
hardly be stretched that far. 

In the meantime, by his long association with 
the Club Atenas, his father has done much t 
cultivate cultural exchanges between Negroes « 
various nationalities. On the walls of the im- 
posing clubhouse are photographs of eminent 
black Cubans and of people like Booker 1 
Washington, Frederick Douglass, and Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. Dr. DuBois, Mme. Evanti, Wil- 
liam Pickens, and other distinguished American 
visitors to Havana have been entertained by the 
Atenas. This club, which deserves to be bette 

(Continued on Page 348 
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EHIND the recent moving and modern- 

ization of the Shaw Optical Company, 

of Atlanta, Georgia, lies the story of a 
man who has created a living and a place in 
the community for himself by dint of hard 
work, determination and self-confidence that he 
could develop an unusual Negro enterprise 
which would be successful. 

In 1917, Richard M. Shaw was just another 
young man working as a stock clerk in a New 
York department store. Although he was pro- 
moted to the managership of the basement 
force, he became dissatisfied with the job and 
returned to Georgia, his native state. 

Coming to Atlanta in 1919 he secured a job 
with an optical company which did most of its 
business among Negroes. Becoming interested 
in the work, he began to ask his employer ques- 
tions about the procedure of fitting glasses, etc. 
Seeing his interest and ability, his employer 
began to teach him how to edge and mount 
glasses and he became quite adept at the trade. 

With the exception of one year spent in New 
York, he remained with the company for 11 
years, 10 of which were spent doing technical 
optical work. 

In 1931, he went back to New York and 
studied mechanical optics in a professional school 
for six months in order to be certain that his 
practical experience would be implemented by 
theory taught in the schools. 

On his return to Atlanta, he found that the 
management of the company for which he had 
worked had changed hands. The new manage- 
ment refused to rehire him in spite of his 11 
years of more-than-satisfactory work and the 
additional training which he had taken. 

In 1932, he went to another optical! 
company, making a proposition with them 
by which he was to solicit business and handle 
all the business end of transactions while the 
company itself did nothing but the work. This 
was done on a commission basis. In this way, 
he learned how to get and handle accounts to 
the satisfaction of the customer and how to at- 
tend to other details involved in the manage- 
ment of a business enterprise. 

In 1934, during the worst spell of the de- 
pression, this man of vision and determination 
decided to establish his own business. His assets 
were 15 years of experience and $500 of bor- 
rowed money. Of the two, he now says that he 
valued the experience more than the money, 





Shaw eats the Depression 


@ By WILLIAM Y. BELL, Jr. 
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for the latter could have been lost in a day and 
he regarded the experience as an investment 
which could not help but pay dividends. 

His liabilities were many. It was in the midst 
of the depression. Businesses and banks were 
failing on every hand. Money was scarce. Se- 
curing new glasses and having old ones serviced 
were regarded as luxuries by many—luxuries 
which could not now be afforded. He was ven- 
turing into a field which was a novel one for 
Negroes. He was not qualified to examine eves 
and prescribe glasses. How, then, could he know 
what sort of glasses were needed for his patients’ 
eyes: 

In spite of these manifest handicaps, he se- 
cured a shop on Auburn Avenue, purchased 
equipment and set about soliciting business. 
Contacting an eye specialist, he arranged to 
send customers to the specialist who would ex- 
amine eyes, prescribe glasses for them, and 
then send the patients back to the Shaw Optical 
Company for fitting. 

This arrangement continued until people be- 
gan saying that the business was owned by 
white people who had hired Mr. Shaw to man- 
age it for them. “This wasn’t true,” says Mr. 
Shaw, “and I couldn’t stand to hear people say 
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so. I then decided to make it a complete Ne- 
gro business.’ 

In 1937, he learned that the Ohio State Op- 
tometry Sc hool would be graduating a lone Ne- 
gro student in June, 1938. Writing to the school, 
he secured the name of the student and wrote, 
asking that he come to Atlanta with all expenses 
paid in order to look over the situation. 

In November, 1938, the erstwhile student, 
now graduated, came to Atlanta and decided 
that he would stay if he could pass the State 
Board of Optical Examiners. Then followed 
two months of intensive studying, with Mr. 
Shaw giving him practical pointers gained dur- 
ing his many years of experience. 

In January, 1939, Dr. Welton took the State 
Board examination with five other optometrists. 
Three weeks passed with Dr. Welton and Mr. 
Shaw anxiously awaiting the results. 

In February, the results were announced. 
Dr. Welton was first on the list of persons tak- 
ing the examination. Persons who were in posi- 
tion to know called Mr. Shaw and congratu- 
lated him on having a top-notch optometrist. 
The business was finally on its 
way as Mr. Shaw had planned it. 

Recently, the Shaw Optical 
Company moved to new modern- 
ized quarters. In exterior and in- 
terior appearance it is perhaps the 
most attractive shop in the Au- 
burn Avenue business section. In 
addition to Mr. Shaw and Dr. 
Welton, a bookkeeper and her as- 
sistant are employed to handle de- 
tails connected with the business. 
Over 2,000 persons have been fit- 
ted completely with new glasses 
since 1934 and hundreds of others 
have had their glasses serviced and 
adjusted. 

Asked about his “success for- 
mula,” Mr. Shaw says that the 
business was developed by hard 
work, determination, and the prac- 
tice of handling only the best mer- 
chandise. “In the early days,” he 
says, “there were plenty of times 
when we had no business—days at 
a time when not a customer would 
come into the store. But we always 
knew that they would eventually, 
because we knew our business and 
that we handled good merchan- 
dise. It was inevitable that the 
people should learn it too.” 

Mr. Shaw states that he would 
like to train young persons in the 
business. “Suppose I should die 
suddenly ?” he says. “Suppose the 
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optometrist should get sick—how could I re- 
place him? Where is the vision of young men 
and women who refuse to take training in a 
field which offers a future? If there were other 
opticians among our group, we'd all be better 
off, for we could exchange services and other- 
wise help each other, But the young folks don’t 
seem to see it.” 


As far as he knows, his is the only Negro 
optical store in the South and he has learned 
of only a few in the North. He believes, how- 
ever, that other stores would be supported if 
they were opened. 

The story of Mr. Shaw’s success has inspired 
those who know it to conclude that here is an- 
other individual case of creditable accomplish- 
ment among Negroes of Atianta. More than 
that, however, his story shows that hard work, 
determination, faith and dealing honestly with 
one’s fellowmen bring results, even by a Ne- 
gro in a new and untried field starting off 
the middle of a depression with two strikes 
against him. 





An interior view of the Shaw Optical Company. Dr. Welton (standing), 
Mr. Shaw (seated), fitting a customer's glasses. 



























NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN'S 
CONFERENCE FINDINGS 


The Annual Conference of the National Council of 
Negro Women, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, president, 
convened in Washington, D. C., October 16-18, at the 
Department of Labor Building, with outstanding Negro 
women from many sections of the country participating. 
The conference theme was “Women in the National 
Emergency; Toward Unity of Purpose—-Unity of Ac- 
tion!’ One session was addressed by Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. At other sessions high government 
officials and Negro and white leaders, both men and 
women, were speakers. 

The findings of the Conference, submitted by Mrs 
Sarah Pelham Speaks, New York City lawyer, were: 


“1. That the National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc., endorse protective social legislation for agricul- 
tural and domestic workers, non-private organizations 
employees and federal, state and municipal employees, 
that the Council promote as one of its major objectives 
for the coming year, the passage of such protective legis- 
lation. 

“2. That studies be made of the grant-in-aid offered 
by the federal government to state and local communi- 
ties in support of social welfare. That the facts be 
secured as to the proportionate share received by 
Negroes either through categorical assistance or insti- 
tutional care, that the requirements for such assistance 
be carefully examined and the facts pertaining thereto 
utilized in whatever way the Council may authorize. 

“3. Because of the dis-location of population and the 
movement of people from one community to another, 
there is a need to help adjust these people to new com- 
munities as well as to meet the problms which arise from 
such shifting of population. There is a need also to 
inform and work with local agencies in helping to solve 
problems of housing, health, recreation and education, 
which will become more sharply focused by the sudden 
migration of persons from one community to another. 
The Council therefore will work toward helping to ad- 
just these groups by collaborating and extending the pro- 
grams of local agencies designed to work through such 


problems.” 
. * = 


MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE HELPS SPONSOR 
CONFERENCE ON DEFENSE TRAINING 


At the Twin Cities Conference on Training and Em- 
ployment of Negroes for National Defense Industries, 
held at the University of Minnesota Center for Contin- 
uation Study in Minneapolis on October 9, the Minne- 
apolis Urban League was one of the cooperating 
sponsors. Charles W. Washington, executive secretary, 
spoke on “The Twin Cities Negro Occupational Pic- 


ture.” He also was a member of the Conference Plan- 
ning Committee, whose chairman was John T. McCullen, 
Jr., employment security representative of the Social 
Security Board. The Honorable Harold E. Stassen, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, addressed the Conference and was 
a cooperating sponsor. 


Survey of the Month 





Dr. Gerald A. Spencer 


DR. GERALD A. SPENCER APPOINTED 
TO SKIN AND CANCER HOSPITAL 

Dr. Gerald A. Spencer, of New York City, recently 
was appointed as a staff member of the New York Skin 
and Cancer Hospital, the first Negro to be placed on 
that institution's staff. He previously completed a three- 
year scholarship in dermatology and syphilology at this 
hospital. Dr. Spencer is also attached to the staff of 
Harlem Hospital, where for the past five years he has 
worked in dermatology, and will continue this connec- 
tion. 

a 
NEGRO REPRESENTATION AT 
OHIO WELFARE CONFERENCE 

The Ohio Conference on Social Work Among Negroes 
was instrumental in having a Negro invited for the 
first time to speak at a General Session of the Ohio 
Welfare Conference, held October 7-10, at the May- 
flower Hotel in Akron, Ohio. On October 8, Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson, chairman, Department of Social Sciences, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, addressed the 
Conference on “Children in Minority Groups.” 

Dr. Joseph S. Himes, Jr., research director of the 
Columbus Urban League, was elected to the Executive 
Committee of the Ohio Welfare Conference—another 
first. 

At a joint session of the Industrial and Economic 
Problems Division of the Ohio Welfare Conference and 
the Ohio Conference on Social Work Among Negroes, 
dealing with “Labor and the Defense Program,” on 
October 9, Dr. Robert C. Weaver, of the Labor Divi- 
sion, OPM, Washington, D. C., spoke on “The Gov- 
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Noble Sissle of New York Cit, 
well known orchestra lead 

and president of the Negro Ac 
tors Guild of America, is the 


only Negro member 
* * * 


DR. L. D. REDDICK TO 
LECTURE AT CCNY 
Dr. Lawrence D. Reddick 


lection of Negro Literature of 
the New York Public Library 
began his duties as lecturer i: 
Negro history at the College of 
the City of New York 
Thursday, October 2? Th 
course, History 168, will be: 
given every Thursday from 
+:10 to 5:50 P.M., at the 23d 
Street Building, and will trace 
the early civilization of the 
African peoples and the cul- 
tural effects of the contact of 
European civilization with the 
African races 

Dr. Reddick succeeds Dr: 
Max Yergan and thus becomes 
the second Negro to be affi- 


Each of these men has worked for more than 25 years with the International Harvester jjated with the City Colleg: 


Co., at Auburn, N. Y. Left to right, Clarence Stewart, 


Stewart, Harry Northrup 


ernment’s Approach.” Also at this session—a luncheon 
meeting—colored welfare workers of Ohio were further 
integrated into the Conference program when J. Harvey 
Kerns, executive secretary, Division of Race Relations, 
Community Chest of Cincinnati, served as luncheon 
chairman and George W. Thompson, executive secretary, 
Akron Association for Colored Community Work, an 
Urban League affiliate, was a chairman and discussion 
leader. 

i 
FOUR VETERAN NEGRO EMPLOYEES WITH 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Four New York State residents have been employed 
at the International Harvester Company’s plant, Auburn, 
New York, for more than 25 years each. Clarence D 
Stewart, of Auburn, has served 33 years. He works on 
foreign stenciling and transferring in the packing de- 
partment; Elmer Cooper, of Auburn, has served 33 
years and works in the packing department; Charles E 
Stewart, also of Auburn, has been employed 30 years 
and is a foreign packer. Harry Northrup, of Weedsport, 
N. Y.; is a bearing builder and has been with the com- 


pany 30 years 
a 


NOBLE SISSLE NAMED ON ARMY AND NAVY 
MUSIC SUB-COMMITTEE 

The Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Recreation recently announced the appointment of 
a Sub-committee on Music, formed to advise the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps on all matters pertaining to 
musical activities within the camps and _ reservations 


The sub-committe®™ is composed of thirteen persons 
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Elmer ( ooper, Charles faculty. The course, “Negro 


History and Culture, will 


carry full college credit 
* * * 


HARLEM COMMITTEE TO ESTABLISH 
CENTER FOR SERVICE MEN 

Samuel A. Allen, chairman of the Harlem Committe: 
of the New York City Defense Recreation Committee, 
has announced that plans for the establishment of a 
Harlem Center for Active Service men have been com- 
pleted, and that the Harlem Committee will open its 
new headquarters on or about November 16. The new 
Committee headquarters will be located in the renovat- 
ed building once occupied by the Vincent Sanitorium 
at 2348 Seventh Avenue. The building, which is being 
renovated to specifications drawn by Vertner C. Tandy, 
architect, is five stories in height, and will feature a roof 
garden, game rooms, snack bar, locker rooms and show- 
ers, and Committee rooms, for the use of Service men 

The headquarters will be equipped to care for the 
recreational, welfare and information needs of approxi- 
mately 500 enlistees at one time. There will also be 
quarters set aside for the exclusive use of officer per- 


sonnel 
a. & 2 


CRYSTAL BIRD FAUSET APPOINTED 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE AIDE 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant director in the 
Office of Civilian Defense, announced recently the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Crystal Bird Fauset as special assis- 
tant to Mrs. Eloise Davison, assistant director in charg: 
of women’s activiites 

Mrs. Fauset, the first Negro woman to serve in a State 
Legislature, was elected to the House of Representatives 
of Pennsylvania in 1938 


curator of the Sc hombure Col- 
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NATIONAL ART WEEK OBSERVANCE 
AND NEGRO ARTISTS 


President Malcolm S. MacLean of Hampton Institute, 


who was recently appointed vice chairman of the Na 
tional Council for Art Week, has announced that the 
work of Negro artists all over the nation will receive 
special attention this year during National Art Weck, 
November 17-23 

In a letter to Thomas J. Watson, chairman of the 


National Council and president of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, Dr. MacLean said 
‘I think that nothing could be done to advance so fully 


Week 


have 


the to 
the 

that 
of 


therefore, Negro art 


as to call special attention 
of Negro 


untapped storchous« 


purpose of Art 


fact that we a great heritage art 


largely 
Negro 


deserve 


we have a great and 


artistic talent among the artists; and that, 


and artists our special at 


tention and special showings during National Art Week 
will celebrate National Art Weck by 


opening the new art rooms in connection with the Georg: 


Muse um 


Tuskegee Institute 


Washington Carver Many choice paintings and 


rare pieces of intricate lace work, designed and cre 
ated by the skillful fingers of Dr. Carver, will be ex 
hibited to the public for the first time 

Alfred Edgar Smith, staff adviser of the Federal 
Work Projects Administration urged greater participa 
tion of artists in, and fuller public response to, the 
second annual nation-wide Art Week observance He 
also recalled that over 67,000 students have been re- 
ported at one time this year as enrolled in WPA Art 
Program classes, which included 17,397 Negro students 


in twenty-three states and the District of Columbia 
lhrough committees in every State and hundreds of 
rban and rural communities, the Council will arrange 

to place on sale the works of American artists and 


aftsmen 


The New York City Coun- 


cil for Art Week, Inc., 157 
East 67th Street, in a re- 
cent release, listing loca- 


tions where artists might ob- 


tain information and entry 
blanks, included the Harlem 
Art Center 


* * * 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GIVES 
BOOKS TO HAITI 


Between 1,000 and 1,200 
oks, many of them stand- 
ird reference works, were 
formally presented to the 


Government of Haiti on Oc- 


D. Reddick, curator 


of 

library, 
Elie Lescot 
need of 
public libraries and schools, and 
Haiti The Schom- 


all government publications 


Schomburg collectior 
attended the 
May. D: 


Americar 


rence the 
of Negro 
inauguration 
Reddick 
refere nce 
offered 

burg collection 


of Haiti in 


literature at the who 


of 


noticed a 


President last 


great standard 


works in the 


to send some to library's 


will receive 


return 
* * * 


LOUISVILLE NEGRO AWARDED 
DEFENSE HOUSING CONTRACT 
Samuel L. Plato, of Louisville, Ky., 


has been awarded 


the contract for the construction of a 250-unit defens« 
housing project to be built by the Public Buildings Ad 
ministration at Sparrows Point, Maryland. The project 
which is to cost $1,400,500, is to be completed in 125 


calendar days. It is to house the families of workers em- 
Bethlehem Fairfield Shipyards 
had 


succe ssfully 


ployed at the 
Mr. Plato 
work. He 


contracts, 


construction 
large Fede ral 
88-unit defense 


approximately 


has wide experience in 


has bid on several 


and recently completed an 


housing Louisville, costing 


$340,000 


project in 
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KANSAS CITY LEAGUE HELPS PAINTERS 
GAIN UNION MEMBERSHIP 

After a year’s effort 
of Kansas City 
membership for Negro painters, 17 skilled workmen were 
Local 1386, United Brotherhood of 
Decorators and Paperhangers at the Urban League build 
October 14. Three officials of the Dis 
No. 3 the services 

Vv 


representative 


* 


Urban Le agut 
to 


on 


the part of the 


and other organizations gain union 


installed in Painters, 


ing on Painters 


trict Council attended installation 


hey 


business 


organizer and 


D. Willits, 
and I W 


Carter, international 
of the 


secretary-treasurer and business representative 


were I 


council \ 


Swartz, business representative of the council 





tober 22 at the Haitian 
Consulate, 90 Broad Street, 
New York City, by Franklin 
I Hoppe r, director of the 
New York Public Library. 
Ihe volumes were accepted 
Dr R Leon, Haitian 
Consul-General Seventeen Kansas City painters admitted to union membership. League Secretarie hown 
. with the official the Painters’ District Council and members of the Necro Painter 
The gift is the result of , : . 
: Local Ne 1B are Second row, extreme left, Thoma 14. Webster, Executive Secre ry 
visit to Haiti by Dr. Law- and extreme right, E. Vincent Suitt, Industrial Secretary 








New Books on Our Bookshelf 


American Composers and Their Works 


STORY-LIVES OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS. By 
Katherine Little Bakeless. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 


NE feels very grateful to all who had a hand in the 
making of this book for, in its field, it is a pioneer 
work. One may rejoice over it as a constructive ex- 
ample of the increasing interest now being shown in 
American composers and their works. In fact, one 
might add that the most important thing about this 
book is that it has been written. It ought to show all 
of us that we should take a little time away from ou 
worship of European music to consider our own really 
important and living contribution in that field 

Story-Lives of American Composers is not only timely 
but up-to-date. Fortunately, it is wide in scope The 
author has not been too snobbish to consider the popu- 
lar composers, nor has she failed to give the proper 
amount of attention to the men who have created seri- 
ous music in America. It is simply written, obviously 
designed to appeal especially to younger readers. Its 
pages are filled with interesting anecdotes that at once 
make for enjoyable reading and emphasize human 
elements. 

Appropriately enough, the book begins with a survey 
of the various folk, religious and theatrical origins of 
our contemporary American music, and speaks of our 
early composers, hymns and national airs. Following 
that, there are brief biographical sketches of Stephen 
Foster (in which due credit is given to his preoccupa 
tion with Negro folk music), John Philip Sousa, Victor 
Herbert, Edward MacDowell, Ethelbert Nevin, W. ( 
Handy, John Alden Carpenter, Charles Griffes, Jerome 
Kern, Deems Taylor, Irving Berlin, Roy Harris, Georg: 
Gershwin (easily the most penetrating, most revealing 
sketch of all), and Aaron Copland. The book ends with 
a representative list of American recordings and an ex- 
cellent, if incomplete, bibliography, listing some of the 
books one may read to be better informed on the 
subject. 

A short chapter is based on changing fashions in 
America’s popular music, briefly characterizing ragtime, 
jazz and so on. This interlude is followed by the fac- 
tual account of W. C. Handy’s life and work, based 
almost entirely on his own autobiography, recently pub- 
lished and now in its second edition. It is fitting that 
Mr. Handy should have been included in the book for 
he, perhaps more than any other, can justly be called a 
pioneer, and the beauty he found in the music of Ne- 
gro folk can be said to have made a substantial con- 
tribution to the literature of American music. This 
sketch presents Mr. Handy as the dignified, worthy 
figure he is. 

The book has two rather glaring omissions. From 
the standpoint of the Negro, nothing is said of his crea- 
tion of abstract music And yet nearly all of the 
world’s foremost critics will readily admit that the Ne- 
gro has won acclaim as a symphonist as well as an Afri- 
can drummer, a folk singer or jazz composer. From a 
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general standpoint, the omission of Dr. Howard Han 
son is unforgivable. By virtue of his splendid compo 
sitions as well as his staunch championship of America 
music, he should receive a place of honor in all com 
pilations such as this. It is true that the choice of com 
posers for this book must have been difficult. Never 
theless, it’s a little shortsighted to omit a man whos: 
contribution has been so great 


MRS. WILLIAM GRANT STILI 


Machine Against Man 

BLOOD ON THE FORGE. By William Attaway 

New York: Doubleday Doran and Company 
$2.00. 


With the publication of his first novel, Let Me 

Breathe Thunder, William Attaway, then only 
twenty-five, broke the traditional pattern of Negro au 
thors by projecting a narrative about whites instead of 
Negroes. The promise indicated in this first novel wor 
for the author a Rosenwald Fellowship that has mad: 
possible the speedy appearance of his new volume, Blo 
on the Forge. If this latter volume falls short of ful 
filling the possibilities of its theme, it does show a spe 
cific growth on the part of the author when compared 
with its predecessor. 

Placed against the industrial background of World 
War 1, Blood on the Forge centers around the lives 
of three brothers, Mat, Chinatown, and Melody, who 
barely exist as tenant laborers in Kentucky. To escape 
an inevitable lynching for justifiably killing the riding 
boss, Mat along with his brothers listens to the sales 
talk of the labor recruiting agent from the North and 
boards a train for the Pittsburgh district where they be 
come pawns in the crushing industry of steel. Despit 
the sense of frustration that envelops the brothers now 
under the domination of mechanical forces, they seek 
adjustment to their environment in their own way. They 
sweat with the foreigners and poor white Americans 
over the Bessemer furnaces during work hours and seck 
surcease in corn liquor, affectionate women, dog fights, 
and music from Melody’s guitar during off periods 
When Mat meets Anna, odd with her Mexican beauty, 
he gradually forgets his marriage vows to Hattie in Ken- 
tucky. This love affair disturbs the normal relationship 
between Melody and Mat since Melody also loves the 
spitfire Anna. Chinatown laughs no more after an acci- 
dent in the mill deprives him of his eyesight, and Mat 
meets his death performing the offices of a strike break- 
ing deputy for the company. Sobered by the tragedies 
to his brothers, Melody seeks escape by boarding a train 
that takes “him away from the mills—Anna—China- 
town’s eyes—Big Mat’'s grave 

Important as are the brothers in carrying the nar- 
rative, Blood on the Forge is essentially the story of 
steel. The glowing steel mills, like some torturing beast, 
stand as the true protagonist. Symbolically this giant 
steel matches its strength with that of mere humans, 
and each time the men come away defeated spiritually 
and physically. “Sometimes men went crazy from think- 
ing ahead of the hot work to be done To Smothers 




















the cruelty of steel is the penalty man pays for tamper- 
ing with the resources of the land. “Settin’ or 
standin’, I kin hear when cold steel whisper all 
the time and hot roll steel scream like hell. ZJt’s a 
sin to melt up the ground, is what steel say. It’s a sin. 
Steel bound to git ever’ body ‘cause o’ that sin. They 
say I crazy, but mills gone crazy ‘cause men bringin’ 
trainloads of ground in here and meltin’ it up.” 

When fourteen men die and Chinatown loses his eyes 
in an accident, the men think of what Smothers had 
said. 

Through the operation of steel, readers catch an in- 
sight into the economic struggle surrounding these men. 
Already exploited, the Poles, Slavs, Italians, and poor 
whites fear the intrusion of black men will mean the 
lowering of wage scales. Only when these whites realize 
both groups are hemmed in under the system, do they 
identify themselves with Negro workmen. The futile 
attempt at unionization emphasizes the right of men to 
earn an equitable wage in proportion to profits of the 
company. In the end steel conquers and subdues the 
opposition by its brutal strength. The story of steel is 
told in a vigorous, lusty style of writing that produces 
a tone of authenticity. 

Although Mr. Attaway offers some effective strokes of 
characterization, he does not give to his leading char- 
acters the wide scope of delineation they deserve. He 
comes nearer to catching the full sweep of Mat’s person- 
ality than he does that of Melody and Chinatown. Inar- 
ticulate and moody, Mat cannot always suppress the 
emotional violence that takes possession of his bulky 
frame The years had given him a shell. But within 
that tight casure his emotions were under great pressure 
Sometimes they broke through, and he filled with red 
madness—like a boar at mating—hog wild. 

Thus readers understand his brutality responsible for 
the death of his mother and are prepared for his murder 
of the riding boss, his cruelty to Anna, and his sadistic 
wildness as a deputy. In the last third of the book Mat 
rises to the full force of the tragic figure he is. The 
characterization of Melody well suggests the remarkable 
sensitivity of the boy—a sensitivity that makes him mor 


inderstanding of the problems about him than his 


brothers. The general weakness in the characterizations 
is due to lack of any real subjective probing into these 
personalities. For fully two-thirds of the story all details 


lend themselves to purely surface portrayals. Several 


opportunities for achieving more of a psychological pene- 
tration are missed. The guiding impulses that drive Mat 
to act as he does, the struggle that takes place within 
Melody when he and Mat silently fight for the love of 
Anna, the emotional intensity seeking expression in 
Anna; these are a few of the spots that call for stronger 
characterization 

Likewise the general structural pattern of the novel 
falls apart at the beginning. A constant shifting back 
and forth shows a lack of artistry and confuses the 
reader About midway there is indication of a better 
grasp of material, and from that point the novel gains 
in effectiveness If the completed work showed th: 
strength it suggests at the end, a novel of more signi- 


ficance would have emerged. As it stands Blood on the 


Forge is an interesting novel, but it lacks real stature 


JAMES O. HOPSON 


Flashes of Philosophy 


THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. By M. La- 
Fayette Harris, Boston, Mass.: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.50. 


RUE to its title, this book is a voice in a wilderness 
of trite expressions, wordiness, involved sentences 
and high-sounding observations that make this a book 
definitely not to be read and clearly understood by one 
who is not well versed in the field of philosophy. The 
author has a language difficulty that prevents simple 
and clear expression of thought. Further, the book is 
an unfortunate miscellany of addresses that offer little 
connection nor sequence of thought as the author ram- 
bles heavily through the weighty, philosophic thinking 
of centuries to conclude that religion and education 
cannot be separated and that the church school has an 


important place in our educational system. 


In the beginning of his book Dr. Harris says, “canned 
thought is our greatest problem,” then proceeds through 
chapter after chapter of borrowed thinking from the 
dawn of written thought on through to the masters of 
today, repeating what has been said by generations of 
writers, and then concluding that Goethe, DaVinci, 
Locke, Johnson (both Charles S. and James Weldon), 
Michelson, Darwin, Kant, and dozens of others listed 
and quoted in each chapter were right in their ob- 


servations 


This author has a story to tell that is worthy of close 
study if he could stray from his notes on the writings 
of others long enough to do some real thinking without 
the profundity of expression he uses to express himself 
His chapter entitled “Some Defeatists’ Obsessions” is an 
excellent example of what the author can do when he 
is on his own. He outlines five obsessions and applies 
them to our racial thinking in such a clear, well-organ- 
ized way that every member of a minority group would 
benefit greatly by sharing in Dr. Harris’ views on their 
defeatist complexes. His observations in “A Faculty 
and its Problems” is another splendid chapter of origi- 
nal thinking, where a college president frankly discusses 
the relations of the faculty to the student and commu- 
nity This chapter should be required reading for every 
Negro educator in the country. The only other chap- 
ter we can recommend as somewhat original and under- 
standingly written is chapter ten, “Scholarship and So- 
cial Responsibility.” This was originally an address to 
a Greek letter honorary society and should be recom- 
mended to all college students as a pattern for scholas- 
tic behavior Aside from the author’s error in making 
scholarship and genius synonymous, chapter ten thought- 
fully spt aks out against intellectual snobbishness and the 


substitution of mass action for creative thinking 


Dr. Harris could have told his story in four brief, 
well-written chapters of not more than fifty pages 
Other than the three chapters mentioned, there is little 
that hasn't been expressed better, clearer and more un- 
derstandingly by other writers. This reviewer, however, 
does strongly recommend a close study of chapters VIII, 


X, and XI 
REGINALD A. JOHNSON 
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ST. LOUIS’ EMPLOYERS . 
Continued from Page 4538 
has not been of service. Other than as an addi- 
tional tool of persuasion, its effects are not very 
apparent. 

In talking with production employers all will 
admit good intentions and knowledge of such 
an Order, but only two representatives of large 
concerns have expressed concern over the Presi- 
dent’s Order and how to be loyal in face of 
local prejudice and tradition. The League an- 
ticipates greater compliance through govern- 
mental projects rather than non-defense indus- 
tries. One thing is certain, the unions either 
haven't heard of such an Order or unions’ lead- 
ership and membership aye generally indiffer- 
ent. 

The League is quite concerned over the re- 
cent announcement that the Building Trades 
and the local State Employment office are 
planning a registration of union membership 
which means the transfer of construction work- 
ers into production workers. We are certain 
uch a plan is not aimed primarily at the Ne- 
ero workers, but will certainly mitigate against 
them because of the traditional exclusions exist- 
ing in the building trades previously mentioned. 
Certain safeguards have been promised. Yet 
promises and realities often do not coincide. We 
shall continue to remind the obstructionists that 
Democracy demands full participation. 


MIGUEL ANGEL CESPEDES 


Continued from Page 340 


known by Negroes generally, is composed of 
some four hundred members who represent the 
élite of Cuba’s colored professional men and 
women. Founded more than twenty vears ago, 
it is housed in a building which cost $150,000, 
and which was designed by a Cuban who had 
studied at Tuskegee Institute. Its activities are 
cultural. social, and civic, and, according to Dr. 
Céspedes’ son-in-law, Dr. Mora, the main re- 
quirement for membership is that the applicant 
be interested in the advancement of the Negro. 
Thus there are even a few liberal white Cubans 
on the Atenas roster. 

Not content with heading this powerful or- 
ganization, Dr. Céspedes has led the campaign 
to unify the numerous Negro clubs scattered all 
over the island. This unification, he feels, can 
be an all-important factor in exerting pressure 
for Negro rights. “There is no important as- 
pect of colored Cuban life which has not war- 
ranted his careful study, and for which he does 
not have a reasonable and helpful solution.” 
This sweeping assertion by his biographer cov- 
ers considerable territory, but the fact remains 
that the Negroes of Cuba are indeed fortunate 
to have a Miguel Angel Céspedes in their midst. 
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